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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





‘+-Night is the time for dreams, 
‘Ihe gay romance of life, 

‘*When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
‘‘Blend in fantastic strife.’’ 


—_—— 


Ehe Stranger at NeweOricans. 


The bustle of business had 
ceased in our great Southern Me- 
tropolis, when a youth from Ma- 
ryland entered his apartment in a 
hotel, and with an air of abstrac- 
tion seated himself at a table.— 
When Englishtravellers say that 
‘all Americans stoop in the shoul- 
ders”? and that they ‘‘do not know 
how tosmile,”’ we cannot under- 
stand them, and we hardly know 
whether to smile or frown at their 
insinuations. Henry Winthrop was 
a true American, and yet he stood 
with nmlitary erectness, and his 
smile was swect to all, but most 
sweet to those whom he loved. 
‘The inclination of his arm, as it 
now rested on the table, with his 
hand thrust through his glossy 
hair, was truly graceful. He took 
from his pocket a travelling chart, 
and as he unfolded it, said, (for he 
often spoke when quite alone, as 
if with friends) ‘And here am I 
at the mouth of fhe Prince of Riv- 
ers. ‘Two months since I was 
listening to the roar of Niagara, 
and hushing up my soul before its 
rushing glory. Since then I have 
bowed before many a lovely shrine 
of Nature, in our fair States, and 
here lam. I wish I had some 
one to call me Henry!” How 
common is this feeling to young 
hearts, when surrounded by the 
formalities of life. Winthrop was 
accustomed to be called Henry by 
the blessed voice of a mother, and 








his sister’s last words as she kiss- | 


ed him fondly, were ‘“‘dear Hen- 
r Pad 
‘‘Wonderful stream,” exclaim- 


ed he, as he traced the course he | 
was about to traverse, ‘‘what is to | 


be thy destiny? Shall a free and 
intelligent 1ace increase on thy 
borders? Shall the rude boatmen 
who now pass a rough existence 
on thy current, carry, at some fu- 
ture time, from thy northern quar- 
ries, materials for the sculptor, 
while enriched by the 
soul’s harmony, comes breathing 
overthy streams? Shall thy tides 
flow on freighted, through count- 
less years, with stores from the 
various climates nurtured by thy 
floods?—What a course has this 
beverage run!” and he sipped 
some water from a glass at his 
side. ‘It has washed the granite 
of the Rocky Mountains, the 
sand-stones and lime-stones of the 
Southern shores of the great 
Lakes, and mingling with the va- 
rious clays of the lower rivers, 
has been arrested here before it 
reaches the Gulf of Mexico!” ~ 

Meditating still on this vast 
theme, Winthrop fell asleep, while 
grasping the glass. lis head 
arédaclls drooped on the arm that 
rested on the table, his long lash- 
es, that in day-light gave a dark 
tinge to his eyes, lay on a cheek 
bronzed by a traveller’s chanées; 
yet there was an innocent repose 
about his youthful person, that 
men seldom wear. 

A few wandering thoughts of 
home flitted over his dreaming 
mind, but his imagination soon fol- 
lowed the train of his last thoughts. 
He dreamed that as he was about to 
take a draught of the water of the 


inusio, 











Mississippi, he heard a_ hissing 
sound, and saw a _ violent commo- 
tion among the drops. Eagerly 
watching this singular phenome- 
non, he perceived a drop ascend 
tothe rim of the glass. It dila- 
ted, assumed a form, and the spirit 
of the Missouri stood before him, 
with all the grotesque display of 
Indian costume. 

‘*The wild red feathers on his brow were 

blent,’’ 

and the most fantastic but graceful 
selections were made, from the not 
inelegant attire of the native tribes. 
{lis eye was stern and menacing as 
he gazed on another Spirit, now 
emerging from the liquid element. 
It was the Spirit of the Mississip- 
pi. A-singular contrast appeared 
in his bearing. He looked pre- 
maturely old. A few of the dis- 
tinctive marks of his Indian ori- 
gin remained, mingled with the 
superciliousness of wealth, the 
affectation of fashion, and the vul- 
garity of degrading intercourse. 
Still there was the bronzed skin, 


| the shining hair parted in braids, 


and the abrupt manner of the In- 
dian. He wore an English coat 
and hat, quite too small for his 
majestic proportioms; but the coat 
was fringed with the teeth of wild 
animals, and the hat was sur- 
mounted by a showy plume. In 
one hand he held a bottle of whis- 
key, in the other a calumet, with 
a New-York rattan slipped be- 
tween two fingers. <A knife was 
stuck in his belt, and car-rings 
depended from his ears. An at 
tendant, for he had learned the 
luxury of being served, carried 
writing materials, to show his ad- 
vance inthe arts, and a few vol- 
umes, the leaves of which were 
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turned down at remarks on Steam 
Boats, of whiclkr he was justly 
roud, 

The walls of the apartment in 
which Winthrop sat, seemed to 
recede and enlarge, as a motley 
group, rising from the bubbling 
drops expanded to character- 
istic forms, and arranged them- 
selves in parallel lines beside their 
leaders. ‘There was a deep pause 
for a few moments, when the Spir- 
it of Missouri, with a tone of sul- 
len dignity addressed them; and 
as he moved in the energy of dis- 
course, his metal ornaments jing- 
led with a kind of harmony. 

‘My children all! I take you by 
the hand. Ihave come here to 
hear and judge my Son of the Mis- 
sissippi. You call him Father. 
My Sons! who is the Father of 
Streams, the mixed face, who rolls 
over clay, or the Red Spirit dash- 
ing from the Rocky Hills?” 

There was a strong rustling a- 
mong the Powers of the Streams, 
at this appeal. The eastern 
Spirits touched their rifles and 
dirks,and the western, their tuma- 
hawks and knives; but the Spirit 
of the Mississippi waving his arms 
with the complacency of posses- 
sion, commanded silence. 

“Son, saidhe, you have spoken 
well. I forgive the boisterous 
step with which you enter my do- 
main, for the sake of your fine 
spirit .’”* 

Then deliberately opening a 
book, to display his superior learn- 
ing, he spelt out the following re- 
marks, without comment, aided by 
his cultivated Secretary Ohio. 

‘‘Rocks and mountains are fine 
things undoubtedly, but they could 
add nothing of sublimity to the 
Mississippi. Pglion might be piled 
on Ossa, Alpes on Andes, and 
still, to the heart and perceptions 
of the spectator, the Missisippi 
would be alone. It can brook no 
rival, andit finds none. Noriver 
in the world drains so large a 
portion of the earth’ssurface. It 
is the traveller of five thousand 
miles, more than two-thirds of the 
diameter of the globe. The im- 





* The Mississippi is a tranquil stream 
above the Missouri, but their meeting pro- 
duces a turbid state of the waters for ma- 
av miles. 
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agination asks, Whence come its | 
waters, and whiter tend they? 
They came from he regions of a 
vast continent, wiere the foot of | 
civilized man has never yet been 
planted. ‘They f>w into an ocean 
yet vaster, the vhole body of 
which acknowleeges their influ- 
ence. Through vhat varieties of 
climate have they to pass! On 
what scenes of losely and sublime 
magnificence have they gazed! 

The prevailing character of the 
Mississippi is thatef solemn gloom. 
[ have trodden the passes of Alps 
and Appenine, ye: never felt how 
awful a thing is nature, till [I was 
borne on its waters through re- 
gions desolate and uninhabita- 
ble.’—Men and Manners im 4- 
merica, p. 305. 

As he closed the book, Mr. Sec- 
retary Ohio stood forth. He took 
a pinch of snuff, having been 
laughed out of chewing by Trol- 


| 


with a bow of graceful recogni- 
tion to the Stream Spirits, begged 
the liberty of saying a few words 
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| as the eyes of a fawn; 
| the beautiiul fower,* with its white 





in defence of his Great Father, 
Mississippi. He commenced, and 
like many other orators, forgot his 
subject in himself. 


ulated tone, being replete with 
studied grace, ‘‘gentlemen, we 
willonly glance 2 moment at my 
course, to show the claims, which 
my superior refinement urges over 
the wild beauties, (I grart ye they 
are beauties) of our brother Mis- 
sourl. My cradle is the region 
of taste and refinement. Think 
of my facilities for education, gen- 
tlemen, think of my Libraries and 
Colleges, while brother Missouri, 
in the language of a late ‘Travel- 
ler, “Shas nothing worthy the name 
of Library.”? ‘Not only is there 
anentire absence of learning on 
his borders, in the higher sense of 
the term, but an absolute want of 
the .material from which alone 
learning can be extracted,” and 
for refinement, I doubt if he has a 
‘bell or a chambermaid.” See 
Men and Manners, §c. 

‘The speaker was here inter- 
rupted by the Spirit of the Ar- 
kansa, who, with native grace and 
vehemence, poured forth his 


‘‘Gentlemen,”’ he said, in a mod- | 





claims. 





. 





an en at one | 


‘“‘Where are the bisons,”’ cried 


he, “herding for miles on your 
burders? Where are your rich 
grapes, large, and blue, and clear 
where is 


blossoms, and broad leaves, sleep- 
ing so quietly on your waters, that 
a bird may tread from shore to 
shore, without dipping his talons 
in the stream .”’ 

The eye of the Missouri Spirit 
brightened—he grasped his war- 
club, and cried abruptly, 

‘My children all! Once more I 
take you bythe hand. To see and 
to judge have come. Judge ye. 
Some pale faces still call Missis- 
sippi, Father.” If call him not 
Father. When the Great Spirit ~ 
brooded over the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and woke up my torrents, he 
said ‘‘call noone Father.” The 
eagle screemed from the cliff, ‘‘call 
none but the Great Spirit Fath- 
er,”’ and the echo dying off to 
the Pacific and Atlantic waves, re- 
peated ‘‘Father, Father.” 

My streams rushed down—the 
bison, the elk, and the deer, rang- 
ed my wide forests. Nothing stay- 
ed my course. The Great Spirit 
gave me game and fish. Many 
streams came to meet me. They 
bowed down their waters, and 
rushed to my bosom. They call- 
ed me “Father.” They were 
dressed with flowers, and birds 
sang songs on their borders. The 
Mississippi came in smiles—he of- 
fered me allegiance. Irolled on 
in my power, delighted with his 
streugth; he came with smiles—he 
deceived me. 1 raised the war- 
song on his waters. We are strug- 
gling still. He™has borne away 
my name. Heisnot of ys. His 
blood is white, and he carries to 
the Great Gulf my stroog waves. 
My sons, who is the Father of 
Streams—the mixed face who 
rolls over clay, or the Red Spirit, 
dashing from the Rocky Hills? 
Who shall be the Father of 
Streams? 

Suddenly the rival Spirits rais- 
ed the war-cry. ‘Even the slug- 
gish Illinois”? was roused,and join- 
ed in the wild uproar. At this 
critical moment the roof of the 


* Nymphea Nelumbe. 
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building was uplifted,and the Spir- 
it of the Gulf, huge in dimensions, 
shadowed by a mist-cloud, hover- 
ed above. He held a massy Urn, 
and the blue waters rushing from 
its vast aperture,fell on the group 
dissolving them to their natural 
element. Asthe Gulf Spirit mo- 
ved, a shower from the rn fell 
on Winthrop. He started, awoke, 


aud found the tumbler of water 


spilt on his new kerseymere pan- 
taloons, and the candle dying in 
its socket. 

He rubbed his eyes in some 
consternation, crept sleepily to 
bed, and awoke not until a bril- 
liant sun shone through his cur- 
tains, and all was life and motion 
in the fair city. C. G. 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Mrs. Eddor, 

Will you do me the kindness to 
insert in your tasteful and valua- 
ble paper, the subjoined hint upon 
a subject much complained of by 
the Dillitanie. 

“Rather Reform it altegethcr.” 


The custom prevalent in our 
polished city of crowding around 
ladies, who, alter solicitation, take 
their seats at the Piano,(not unfre- 
quently with excessive trepida- 
tion) would “tbe more honored in 
the breach than the observance ” 

‘*] have known this embarrass- 
ing practice carried to such ex- 
tent, that the sleeves of the per- 
former have been touched by some 
of the surrounding circle. The 
nerves of the timid must become 
fatally agitated by this elose in- 
spection of their ability or grace, 
and it is always annoying, even to 
the more experienced ef accoulumé 
au beau monde. 

There is another cogent reason 
why this custom should be omitted; 
which is, thatthe portion of the 
company seated, are deprived of 
the pleasure of seeing the per- 
former. 

With the utmost deference, 
Mrs. Editor, I have ventured up- 
on this delicate subject, and en- 
treat that I may be freed from the 
idea of being a censor, since I am 
conscientiously of opinion, that 
the practice complained of, is the 
result of a wish to admire. 

A LOVER OF MUSIC. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 





FERDINAND. 

The King of Spain died on the 
29th Aug. at 2o0’clock in the af- 
ternoon. In conformity to the 
last will of his Catholic Majesty, 
the Qucen Dowager has been de- 
clared Regentydurivg the minority 
of the young Queen Isabella. 


DONNA MARIA. 

The young Queen, Donna Ma- 
ria, arrived at Lisbon on the 22d 
of September—it being her first 
visit to the capital of the nation 
over which she has been the nom- 
inated sovereign for seven years, 
her reception was most enthusias- 
tic. A splendid tent was pitched 
in the square, to which the young 
Queen was led by her father, and 
there, in the presence of the city 
authorities, the judges and magis- 
tracy, her Majesty received and 
returned the keys of the city. 
After this ceremony, the proces- 
sion moved to the Cathedral, 
where a Te Deum and High Mass 
were sung in thanksgiving for the 
occasion. But even more impor- 
tant than this event is the certain 
fact, that Miguel’s army, be it 
great or small, is without a lead- 
er. ' 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“E. A. W.’’ received. ‘‘S.1.’’ from 
Mont Alban. ‘‘Helen,’’ from Savannah. 

The Augusta Subscribers are informed, 
that T. H. PLanr, Esq. is the authorized 
Agent for the Southern Rose Bud in Au- 
gusta. They are requested to send in fu- 
ture to him for their numbers weekly, and 
also to make payments to him. 





Answer to Conundrums. 


23. He cannot re-tail it. 
24.. United, by transposing the t we 
have untied. 

May these dear States untied never be, 
But fast united and forever free. 

25. Because it is a long side. 

26. Because they are Men Dead. 

27. When it is ashore. 

28. Because it is the end of life. 





Conundrums. 


29. Why is the Secretary of a society 
like a clock? 

30. Why are Buckwheat cakes like Cat- 
terpilars? 


31. Why is a blind beggar like a wig? 


a 





32. Why is paying a just debt like a 
parting farewell? 








For my Youngest Readers. 





Oh! ma’ma,what a worm! (cried 
little Jane, as she was looking 
earnestly at something on the 
ground,) do look what a great 
worm! Shall I kill it mamma? 

“If it has done you no harm, 
why should you kill it?” 

**Oh! it looks so terribly.” 

“Its looks it cannot help-—the 
same Being who made you made 
that worm, and gave it knowledge 
and powers, that are withheld from 
you; namely, those of procuring 
its own food and all the comforts 
it needs; and could you examine 
all its parts, you would discover 
great design.”’ 

** Design! what is design, mam- 
ma?” 

“It means “‘plan, intention,” — 
the worm was made for some pur- 
pose, to answer some ends, which 
his death would probably frus- 
trate.”’ 

‘Mamma, will it hurt any one?” 

“If they do not touch it, I dare 
say it will not; besides, I do not 
discover that it has any means 
whereby it could hurt you; it 
would be cruel, wicked, to punish 
any thing for what it could not 
help. Whata great catastrophe 
it would betothe poor worm, if 
while looking for food, a little girl 
should kill it, only for looking so 
terribly. Oh! it would be a great 
catastrophe!”’ ; 

‘*W hat is catastrophe, mamma?” 

‘Catastrophe means ‘a final, 
unhappy event.” Should you, 
while crossing the water in a boat 
fall out of it and drown, it would 
be a catastrophe.”’ 

*‘Oh! that would be a sad, sad 
catastrophe, would it not mam- 
ma?”? S.I. 

Mont Alban, Miss. Oct. 1833. 








&?'The Deposit for the 


Southern Rose Bud, in Ward No. 2, is 
removed from Mr. Porter’s to * essrs. G. 
A. L..thop «Co's Store, cor, er of Church 
and Queen-streets. 








Return of Deaths within the City of 
Charlestun from the 9th to the 16th 
Nov. Whites 3; black and co:ored 6. 
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IIOMESICKNESS. 


‘The morning sun shines brightly, 
But it shineth not for me; 

The breeze is blowing lightly, 
But my spirit is not free. 

There’s many a land to meet me, 
But mine is coldly given; 

I thank the friends, who greet me, 
But my heart is chill’d and riven, 


My former home was lowly, 
And this is rich and rare; 

But to me ’tis melancholy, 
And that was bright and fair 


I know here is much smiling, 
And show of easy mirth, 
And ways of kind beguiling, 

And words of gentle birth. 


And I try to check my sadness, 
And look as bright and gay, 
And call a fitful gladness, 
‘To wile the long, long, day. 
1 know my cheek is blooming, 
And my brow is smooth and fair, 
But something is consuming 
My heart, and rankles there. 


1 sometimes think *twould cheer me, 
To taste one little draught, 

Of the streamlet that ran near me, 
Which in infancy I quaff'd. 

If I could but see my mother, 
And press her cheek to mine, 

Ur take my darling brother, 
llis flaxen hair to twine; 

If even playful Frisk were here, 
To eat from out my hand, 

J think I should not shed a tear, 


Amid this stranger-band. x &. 








FOR THE SOUFHERN ROSE BUD. 
AUTUMN. 


‘‘Autumn Jeaves are falling fast’’ 
Swept by the rugged northern blast, 
Reaving the oak with leafless stem, 
A king, without his diadem. 


Autumn leaves are falling away ;— 
‘Thus our youthful hopes decay; 
Belov’d ones from our eyes are torn, 
And our hearts’ stems, of verdure shorn. 


Autumn calls each summer flower, 
That fragrant grew in vale or bower;— 
So link by link dissolve® the chain, 
That ho!ds us in affection’s reign. 
Creation rests in cold decay, 

But sova the blight shall pass away, 
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And Spring wake Natare from its gloom, 
Clothing the plants with fairer bloom. 
And we, in our Eternal Spring, 

To Nature's God shall fragrance bring, 
And glowing ‘neath his beam divine, 





F With new affections live and shine. M.A. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 


THE PARTING.. 


Fare thee well!-und if forever, 
° Still let friendship rule thy breast, 
Cease not to regard, oh! never, 
Those with thee who would be blest. 


Fare thee well! may Angels guide thee 
Wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam; 

Dut, let memory still beside thee 
Whisper of the friends at home. 

Fare thee well! our pray’rs are o’er thee 
May thy buoyant spirits rise; 

Ilope hovering o’er the path before thee, 
While careful sorrow backward flies. 

Tare thee well! ’tis not forever— 
We shall meet in Heav’n above; 

Our faithful hearts nought there can sever, 


While our songs unite in love. M 





SELECTED BY 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 


When o’er my dark and wayward soul 
The clouds of nameless sorrow roll! 

When Hope no more her wreath will twine, 
And Memory sits at Sorrow’s shrine, 

Nor aught to joy my soul can move, 

! muse upon a Sister’s love. 


REQUES?T, 


When tir’d with study’s graver toil, 

I pant for sweet affection’s smile, 

And sitk with restless hopes of fame 
Would half forego the panting aim; 

I drop the book—and thoughts will rove 
To greet a Sister's priceless love. 

When all the world seems cold and stern 
And bids the bosom vainly yearn; 
When Woman’s heart is lightly chang’d, 
And Friendship weeps o'er looks estrang’d, 
I turn from all the pangs I prove, 

To hail a Sister’s changeless love. 


- 





And when at shadowy close of even 
Reflection wings the soul to Heaven; 
When the long toils of lingering day 

And all its cares are swept away; 

Then, while my thoughts are wrapt above, 
‘Then most I prize a Sister’s love! 














DIED—In Mobile on the 4th inst. of Brain Fever, Hewry 
Dickson MILLER, in the third year of his age, son of James 
A. Miller, Jr. formerly of this city. 

**I sat by the lily’s bell 
And watched it many a day,— 
. The leaves they rose in a flowing swell, i 
Grew faint and dim, then droop’d and fell, 
And the flower had flowu away.” 
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